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Quiz  Yourself 


No  Yes 

□  □      Do  you  know  about  universal 

precautions? 

□  □      Have  you  been  trained  in  universal 

precautions  within  the  past  12  months? 

□  □      Do  you  know  where  you  can  read  your 

employer's  exposure  control  plan? 

□  □      Do  you  know  what  to  do  if  you  are  stuck 

with  a  used  needle  or  splashed  with 
blood? 


Does  your  employer  give  you  — 

□  □      gloves,  if  your  hands  might  have  contact 

with  blood  or  body  fluids? 

□  □      face  shields  or  masks  and  goggles,  if  your 

face  might  be  spattered  or  splashed  by 
blood  or  body  fluids? 

□  □      waterproof  aprons  or  gowns  if  other  parts 

of  your  body  might  be  splashed? 


If  you  answered  any  of  these  questions  no,  you  should 
read  this  booklet  to  learn  about  what  you  and  your 
employer  must  do  to  protect  you  from  bloodborne 
diseases. 
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As  a  health  care  worker  you  face  the  risk  of  being 
exposed  to  hepatitis  viruses  and  HIV  (the  AIDS  virus) 
in  blood  and  body  fluids  at  work.  This  booklet  was 
written  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health  (DPH)  to  let  you  know  what  OSHA1  says  your 
employer  must  do  to  reduce  your  risk.  It  also  outlines 
the  basics  of  universal  precautions  and  lists  places  to 
call  if  you  want  to  know  more. 


Who  Is  Covered? 

You  are  covered  by  OSHA  regulations  if  you  work  for  a 
private  employer  or  you  are  a  civilian  who  works  for 
the  federal  government  and  your  work  duties  might  be 
expected  to  expose  you  to  human  blood  and  other 
body  fluids.  Under  OSHA  rules,  you  are  covered  even 
if  protective  clothing  or  equipment  keeps  the  blood  and 
body  fluids  from  reaching  you.  You  are  not  covered  by 
federal  OSHA  regulations  if  you  work  for  state,  city  or 
town  government  in  Massachusetts. 

Exposed  means  blood  or  other  body  fluids  get  on  or 
under  your  skin  or  in  your  eye  or  any  other  body  open- 
ing such  as  your  nose  or  mouth. 

Blood  means  human  blood  or  blood  products.  Other 
body  fluids  include  human  semen  and  vaginal  fluid, 
fluids  from  body  spaces  (such  as  amniotic,  joint,  spinal, 


'Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Administration  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
For  complete  text  of  the  OSHA  regulations  summarized  here,  see  the  Federal 
Register  of  December  6,  1991,  under  Title  29  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part 
1910.1030. 
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pleural,  and  peritoneal  fluids),  saliva  during  dental 
work,2  and  any  body  fluid  that  you  can  see  is  contamin- 
ated by  blood.  Any  body  parts  or  organs  removed  during 
surgery  or  autopsy  and  any  cell  or  tissue  cultures  that 
contain  HIV  or  HBV  are  also  covered.  OSHA  refers  to 
these  items  as  "potentially  infectious  materials,"  but 
throughout  this  booklet  they  will  be  called  body  fluids 
for  short. 

Exposure  Control  Plan 

Your  employer  must  write  a  control  plan  that  lists 
workers  whose  duties  might  be  expected  to  expose  them 
to  blood  or  other  body  fluids.  This  plan  must  explain 
what  should  be  done  if  a  worker  becomes  exposed.  The 
plan  must  be  revised  at  least  once  a  year,  or  sooner  if 
workers  are  given  new  duties  that  might  expose  them. 
You  have  the  right  to  read  your  employer's  plan. 

Training 

Your  employer  must  tell  you  about  the  health  hazards 
of  being  exposed  to  blood  and  body  fluids,  and  train 
you  during  working  hours  on  how  to  reduce  your  risk. 
New  employees  must  be  trained  when  first  hired,  and 
all  health  care  workers  must  be  retrained  at  least  once  a 
year.  You  must  also  be  retrained  if  your  job  duties  change. 

The  trainer  must  know  the  risks  at  the  type  of  facility 
or  practice  in  which  you  work.  The  training  must  fit 


2Saliva  is  considered  potentially  infectious  during  dental  work  because  it  is  likely 
to  be  contaminated  by  blood  at  this  time.  Saliva  is  not  considered  infectious  at 
other  times  unless  it  is  clearly  contaminated  by  blood. 
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your  reading  skills,  years  of  schooling,  and  language 
you  speak  well.  You  must  be  given  a  chance  to  ask 
questions.  The  training  must  cover: 

■  The  OSHA  standard  and  your  employer's  exposure 
control  plan,  where  you  can  get  copies,  and  who 
can  explain  them  to  you. 

■  The  symptoms  of  bloodborne  diseases. 

■  How  HIV  and  HBV  are  spread. 

■  Hepatitis  B  vaccine,  including  when  and  where  you 
can  get  it  free. 

■  How  to  tell  which  tasks  might  expose  you. 

■  How  to  protect  yourself,  and  the  limits  of  different 
methods. 

■  What  to  do  in  an  emergency. 

■  How  to  report  an  exposure,  and  what  happens  after. 

■  Warning  labels  and  color  coding. 

Preventive  Measures 

Hepatitis  B  Vaccine 

If  your  job  might  expose  you  to  blood  or  body  fluids,  your 
employer  must  offer  you  free3  hepatitis  B  vaccination 

3"Free"  means  at  no  cost  to  you.  Your  health  insurance  may  be  billed  only  if  your 
employer  pays  the  total  premium  and  any  deductible  or  copayment. 
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unless  1)  you  have  already  received  the  complete  series, 
2)  a  blood  test  shows  that  you  are  immune,  or  3)  health 
reasons  prevent  you  from  taking  the  vaccine.  Your 
employer  cannot  refuse  to  give  you  the  vaccine  if  you 
do  not  want  your  blood  tested.  After  you  are  trained 
about  hepatitis  B  and  the  vaccine,  if  you  still  do  not 
want  to  be  vaccinated  you  must  sign  a  statement 
saying  so.  (See  sample  below.)  If  you  change  your  mind 
later,  your  employer  must  offer  you  free  vaccination  if 
you  are  still  at  risk  of  being  exposed  to  blood  on  the  job. 


Sample  Statement 

I  understand  that  I  may  be  at  risk  of  getting 
hepatitis  B  virus  (HBV)  infection  because  I  am 
exposed  to  blood  and  body  fluids  at  work.  I 
have  been  given  the  chance  to  be  vaccinated 
against  hepatitis  B  for  free,  but  I  do  not  want  it 
now.  I  know  that  by  turning  down  this  vaccine 
I  remain  at  risk  of  getting  hepatitis  B,  a  serious 
disease.  If  in  the  future  I  am  still  exposed  to 
blood  or  other  body  fluids  at  work  and  I  want 
to  be  vaccinated  against  hepatitis  B,  I  can  be 
vaccinated  at  no  cost  to  me. 

Employee 

signature   

Date   
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Universal  Precautions 


The  most  important  and  effective  way  to  control  the 
spread  of  HBV  and  HIV  is  to  treat  all  human  blood 
and  other  body  fluids  as  though  they  are  infectious. 
The  methods  for  doing  so  designed  by  the  U.S.  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  (CDC)  are  called 
universal  precautions. 

The  basics  of  universal  precautions  are: 

■  Avoid  all  contact  with  blood  and  body  fluids,  no 
matter  where  they  came  from. 

■  When  you  cannot  avoid  contact,  use  protective 
clothing  or  equipment:  gloves,  goggles  and  masks, 
face  shields,  gowns,  aprons,  or  whatever  best  fits 
the  situation. 


■  In  an  emergency,  stop  and  think.  Use  whatever 
you  can  (such  as  wads  of  gauze  or  paper  towels)  to 
create  a  barrier  if  gloves  are  not  available. 

■  Discard  gloves  and  other  disposable  items  if  they 
become  contaminated  by  blood  or  body  fluids. 
Always  wash  your  hands  after  you  take  off  gloves. 

■  Use  germicides  approved  by  EPA  or  a  mixture  of  1 
part  bleach  to  10  parts  water  to  clean  any  surface 
where  blood  or  body  fluids  have  splashed  or  spilled. 
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■  Use  leak-proof  bags,  bins  or  buckets 
to  store  and  transport  laundry  and 
equipment  contaminated  by  blood 
or  body  fluids.  Use  puncture-proof 
boxes  or  bins  for  sharp  items  like 
used  needles.  These  containers 
must  be  red  or  labeled  with  the 
biohazard  symbol. 

■  Sterilize  reusable  equipment  by  steam  autoclaving 
or  soaking  in  sterilizing  solution. 

Universal  precautions  only  prevent  the  spread  of 
bloodborne  diseases.  If  used  alone,  they  will  not  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  TB,  staph,  or  other  diseases  that 
can  be  spread  by  air,  touch,  saliva,  mucus,  phlegm, 
breast  milk,  urine,  feces,  or  other  body  fluids  that  are 
not  in  the  OSHA  standard.  Universal  precautions  were 
designed  to  be  used  with,  not  instead  of,  other  infec- 
tion control  methods,  although  changes  are  sometimes 
needed.  For  example,  nurses  were  once  required  to 
wash  their  hands  between  patients  when  changing 
dressings.  With  universal  precautions,  nurses  should 
change  their  gloves  as  well  as  washing  their  hands 
between  patients.  If  you  do  not  change  gloves,  you 
protect  yourself  but  can  spread  infection  among  your 
patients. 

Engineering  Controls 

Engineering  controls  reduce  your  risk  of  being  exposed 
in  the  workplace  by  either  removing  the  hazard  or 
keeping  it  away  from  you.  Using  suction  equipment 
instead  of  your  mouth  on  a  pipette,  needles  that 
sheathe  themselves,  and  special  boxes  or  bins  for 
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sharps  contaminated  by  blood  or  body  fluids  are  some 
examples  of  engineering  controls.  Your  employer  must 
make  sure  that  engineering  controls  are  checked  and 
maintained  or  replaced  on  schedule. 

Work  Practice  Controls 

Proper  work  practice  controls  reduce  your  risk  of  being 
exposed  by  changing  the  way  a  task  is  done.  All  tasks 
that  involve  blood  or  other  body  fluids  must  be  done  in 
a  way  that  will  create  the  least  among  of  spattering, 
splashing,  or  spraying.  Safe  work  practices  include: 

■  Never  eat,  drink,  smoke,  apply  makeup  or  lip  balm, 

or  handle  contact  lenses  in  rooms  where  you  might 
be  exposed  to  blood  or  body  fluids. 

■  Wash  your  hands  when  you  remove  gloves  and  as 

soon  as  you  can  after  getting  blood  or  other  body 
fluids  on  your  skin. 

■  Do  not  store  food  or  drink  in  refrigerators  or  other 
places  where  blood  or  body  fluids  are  kept. 

■  Never  recap,  bend  or  remove  needles  by  hand  un- 
less there  is  no  other  way  to  perform  a  medical 
procedure.  When  you  must,  use  forceps  or  one  hand. 

■  Never  shear  or  break  used  needles. 

■  Never  handle  broken  glass  or  other  sharps  with 
your  hands,  even  if  you  are  wearing  gloves. 

■  Do  not  use  your  mouth  to  pipette  or  suction  blood 
or  other  body  fluids. 
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Protective  Clothing  and  Equipment 

Protective  clothing  and  equipment  includes  gloves, 
gowns,  goggles,  masks,  face  shields,  and  lab  coats. 
Clothing  and  equipment  are  protective  only  if  they 
do  not  allow  blood  or  other  body  fluids  to  reach  your 
clothes,  skin,  eyes,  mouth  or  other  mucous  membranes 
during  normal  use. 

Your  employer  must  give  you  free  personal  protective 
equipment  and  clothing  that  fits  you.  Hypoallergenic 
gloves,  cotton  liners,  or  other  options  must  be  supplied 
for  you  if  you  are  allergic  or  sensitive  to  latex.  Your 
employer  must  clean,  wash,  fix,  replace  or  discard 
protective  equipment  and  clothing  as  needed.  You 
cannot  wash  protective  clothing  yourself  even  if  you 
are  willing  to. 

Your  employer  must  also  make  certain  that  you  use 
protective  clothing  and  equipment  any  time  there  is  a 
chance  that  you  might  become  exposed  to  blood  or 
body  fluids.  However,  you  may  refuse  if,  in  your  pro- 
fessional judgement,  you  believe  it  puts  the  health, 
safety  or  lives  of  yourself,  your  patient,  or  other  workers 
at  risk.  OSHA  expects  this  to  happen  very  rarely;  for 
instance,  when  a  stable  patient  suddenly  begins  to 
hemorrhage. 

Your  employer  must  make  sure  that  you  follow  these 
guidelines  for  safely  using  protective  clothing  and 
equipment: 

■  Wear  gloves  when  you  will  be  drawing  blood,  start- 
ing IVs,  touching  contaminated  items,  or  have  other 
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reason  to  expect  contact  with  blood  or  body  fluids. 
Replace  gloves  if  torn,  cracked,  cut,  punctured  or 
contaminated  by  blood  or  body  fluids. 

■  Change  gloves  between  patients  and  always  wash 

your  hands  after  taking  gloves  off  —  even  if  you  will 
be  putting  on  fresh  ones. 

■  Remove  protective  equipment  before  leaving  the  work 
area  and  after  a  garment  becomes  contaminated  by 
blood  or  body  fluids. 

■  Put  used  protective  equipment  in  marked  containers. 

■  Never  wash  or  reuse  disposable  gloves. 

■  If  you  use  heavy  utility  gloves,  discard  them  if  they 
begin  to  crack,  peel,  tear,  puncture,  or  break  down. 
Utility  gloves  may  be  decontaminated  for  reuse  if 
they  are  intact. 

■  In  places  (such  as  ambulances)  where  you  cannot 
wash  your  hands,  your  employer  must  provide 
either  antiseptic  hand  cleaner  with  clean  cloth  or 
paper  towels,  or  antiseptic  towlettes.  When  you 
must  use  either  of  these,  wash  your  hands  with 
soap  and  running  water  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Housekeeping 

Your  employer  must  set  up  and  follow  a  cleaning  and 
decontamination  schedule  to  keep  your  workplace 
clean  and  sanitary. 

Equipment.  Equipment,  table  and  counter  tops,  walls 
and  floors  must  be  cleaned  and  decontaminated  when 
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a  procedure  is  finished,  after  blood  or  body  fluid  spills 
or  splashes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  work  shift  if  they 
have  become  contaminated  by  blood  or  body  fluids 
since  the  last  cleaning.  Covers  made  of  plastic  or  foil 
must  be  checked  often  and  changed  when  contamin- 
ated. Reusable  bins,  pails,  and  cans  must  be  checked 
and  decontaminated  often. 

Waste.  Your  employer  must  provide  containers  that 
can  be  closed,  will  not  leak,  and  are  clearly  labeled  or 
color-coded  red.  Use  these  to  collect  and  dispose  of 
blood,  body  fluids,  and  items  contaminated  with  them. 
Your  employer  must  also  provide  boxes  or  buckets 
that  cannot  be  punctured  easily  for  used  sharps  (such 
as  needles,  scalpels,  and  broken  glass).  Never  pick  up 
broken  glass  with  your  hands,  even  if  you  are  wearing 
heavy  gloves.  Use  tongs  or  a  dust  pan  and  brush. 

Laundry.  Your  employer  must  launder  your  protective 
clothing;  you  cannot  do  it  yourself,  even  if  you  want  to. 
This  can  be  done  by  using  washers  and  dryers  on  site,  or 
the  clothing  can  be  sent  out  to  a  commercial  laundry 
that  cleans  clothes  contaminated  by  blood  or  body 
fluids.  If  you  handle  contaminated  laundry,  wear 
gloves  and  handle  it  as  little,  and  as  gently,  as  you 
can.  Never  sort  or  rinse  contaminated  laundry  where  it 
was  used;  bag  it.  If  it  is  wet,  use  a  leak-proof  bag. 

If  You  Become  Exposed 

Your  employer  must  have  a  plan  of  action  to  take  in 
case  you  or  another  worker  becomes  exposed  to  blood 
or  body  fluids  on  the  job.  If  you  become  exposed  at 
work,  report  it  right  away.  Your  employer  must  offer 
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you  free  medical  evaluation  (including  lab  tests)  and 
follow-up  right  away,  at  a  reasonable  time  and  place, 
by  a  licensed  doctor  or  nurse  practitioner  who  follows 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  guidelines  current  at 
the  time. 

Your  employer  must  give  the  doctor  or  nurse  a  copy  of 
the  OSHA  standard;  a  written  description  of  the  task 
that  exposed  you  and  how,  when  and  where  it  hap- 
pened; results  of  the  patient's  blood  tests,  if  she  or  he 
agreed  to  be  tested;4  and  your  medical  record  (see 
below).  Your  blood  must  be  tested  for  HIV  (if  you 
consent)  and  HBV.  If  you  do  not  give  consent  for  HIV 
baseline  testing,  your  blood  sample  must  be  kept  for  at 
least  90  days  so  it  can  be  tested  if  you  change  your 
mind. 

In  Massachusetts,  both  the  fact  that  blood  was  tested 
for  HIV  status  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  tests  are 
confidential  and  cannot  be  released  without  written 
informed  consent.  If  the  patient  consents,  your  em- 
ployer must  tell  you  the  patient's  test  results  if  you 
want  to  know.  Your  employer  must  also  remind  you 
that  the  law  requires  you  to  keep  the  patient's  name 
and  HIV  status  secret. 

Records 

Your  employer  must  keep  a  record  for  you  if  you  are 
likely  to  be  exposed  to  blood  or  body  fluids  at  work. 


4In  Massachusetts,  no  one  can  be  tested  for  HIV  status  without  written,  informed 
consent.  If  the  patient  does  not  consent  to  be  tested,  your  employer  must  show 
that  the  consent  required  by  law  could  not  be  obtained. 
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This  record  is  confidential  and  must  not  be  kept  with 
your  other  personnel  records.  It  must  contain  your 
name,  social  security  number,  and  hepatitis  B  vacci- 
nation status.  It  must  also  record  any  exposure  inci- 
dent you  have  along  with  the  results  of  your  blood 
tests  (if  you  gave  consent),  the  doctor  or  nurse's  evalu- 
ation of  your  exposure,  and  any  follow-up  procedures. 
Your  employer  must  maintain  this  record  until  30 
years  after  you  leave  the  job. 

Your  employer  must  also  keep  training  records  for  3 

years.  Training  records  must  include  dates,  content  of 
the  training,  trainer's  name  and  qualifications,  and 
names  and  job  titles  of  all  staff  trained. 

If  your  employer  goes  out  of  business,  your  records 
must  be  sent  to  your  next  employer.  You  have  the 
right  to  see  your  records  if  you  want. 
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To  Find  Out  More,  Call 


Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health 
617-727-0368  or  617-983-6800 


OSHA  Region  I  Office 

617-565-7164 


U.S.  Centers  for  Disease  Control  &  Prevention 
(CDC),  Disease  Information  Hotline 

404-332-4555 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Executive  Office  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Department  of  Public  Health 
February  1995 


